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ECHO. 


)ptarim  eniin  ego  ipse  anathema  esse,  &c.  ' 
—pro  fratribus  meis  cognalis  ihquam  j 
meis  secundum  carnem.  Virc. 

WHEN  we  consider  the  mutual 
ipendance  of  all  mankind  upon 
eir  fellow-creatures,  and  our  nat- ! 
ral  inclination  to  society  and  ^ 
iendly  intercourse  ;  it  is  wonder- 
il  that  our  practice  should  evi- 
ently  contradict  the  sentiments  of 
ur  minds,  and  that  some  of  the 
ost  capable  of  our  species  should 
nd  all  their  jx>wers  to  prosecute 
eir  own  private  interest,  at  the 
^ pence*  of  their  country’s  tfan- 
uility  and  happiness  :  Indeed 
oihing  but  the  melancholy  obser- 
Ttion  could  ever  convince  a  mind 
pired  with  a  noble  magnanimi- 
i;,  that  there  are  such  numbers  of 
Jf:rsons  in  the  same  political  body, 
f  ho  are  perpetually  drawing  all 
ssible  advantages  from  their  own 
n.munity,  and  at  the  same  time 
ui  resolving,  that  none  shall  reap 
lildW  1''^  benefit  from  their  society, 
ifd  I-  %  impossible,  but  that  a  man 
have  intirely  extinguished 
I  notions  of  honour  and  true 
before  he  can  arrive  to 
ich  a  contracted  disposition,  as 
!*fits  him  for  every  thing  but  to 
£  up  his  own  fortune  upon  the 


ruins  of  his  neighbour  :  Unless 
we  can  suppose  that  he  expects  to 
merit  reputation  by  a  baseness  that 
deserves  everlasting  obloquy. 

When  once  we  have  destroyed 
that  ambition  which  is  common  and 
peculiar  to  our  nature,  we  have 
lost  one  of  the  most  powerful 
springs  to  all  great  and  generous 
actions,  and  laid  open  our  minds 
to  the  ravage  of  every  sordid  and 
ungovernable  passion.  We  have 
then  stript  ourselves  of  that  which 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  reasonable  being ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  we 
sink  into  a  more  than  brutal  tem¬ 
per  and  disposition  ;  and  not  only 
disregard  the  welfare  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  but  let  loose  our  covetous  de¬ 
sires  in  an  unbounded  range  to  the 
destruction  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Among  all  the  vicious  qualities 
which  have  tainted  the  human 
race,  there  is  none  which  seems  to 
look  with  a  more  malignant  aspect 
upon  the  public,  than  this  of  cov¬ 
etousness  ;  especially  when  it  is 
found  in  the  exalted  stations  of 
life.  The. man  that  is  under  the 
government  of  this  principle,  is 
neither  qualified  for  the  service  of 
his  country,  his  friend,  nor  his  own 
dear  self,  because  he  is  engaged  in 
the  vilest  vassalage  to  his  ravanous 
appetite,  and  has  no  more  pow’er 
to  improve  or  enjoy  any  part  of 
his  own  possessions,  than  if  they 
were  the  property,  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  He,  is  so  «ntir?ly  devoted 
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the  instruments  of  our  being,  and 
intitled  to  a  lasting  reverence  and 
affection*  the  place  of  our  nativity 
and  education  may  justly  claim 
the  first  and  highest  regard  ;  and 
nothing  but  a  monstrous  ingrati. 
tude  can  ever  incline  us  to  the  con- 
trary.  Indeed  the  whole  reasona*! 
ble  world  are  to  partake  in  om 
love  and  good-will,  but  that  par.' 
ticular  corner  and  district  in  which , 
we  were  so  happy  as  to  immergel 
into  existence,  is  certainly  the  fa.^ 
vourite  and  darling  spot,  ihai? 


should  always  appear  in  our  eye,i 
with  a  peculiar  loveliness  and  dij.' 
tinction:  And  though  all  are  nr: 
honoured  with  an  equal  capacity 
and  opportunity  to  serve  their  ger. 
eration,  there  is  not  an  individu^ 
person  that  moves  in  the  loweii 
sphere  of  service,  but  might  if  h 
were  spirited,  be  of  considerablf 
use  and  significance  to  thepublict 
But  if  the  obligation  to  publici 
usefulness  reaches  down  to  Ae  !()»•' 
er  order  of  our  species,  what  vy 
pectations  may  we  entertain  co:’ 
cerning  the  rich  and  honourab’:' 
who  are  the  great  Suns  in  our  he^r ' 
isphere,  that  may  diflfuse  their  h* 
fluence  to  the  remotest  corners  t'i 
their  country,  and  by  which  th« ; 
are  capable,  in  the  phrase  of 
cred  writ,  of  being  Gods  to  thr 
people  ?  These  are  the  grt^^ 
springs  of  publick  action,  and  r 
terprizc,  who  have  it  in  their 
er  to  set  all  the  wheels  in  the  p*’ 
ical  world,  into  such  a  strong 
regular  motion,  as  may  terminal 
in  the  most  desirable  revolutions.^ 
*Tis  an  excellent  employment ' 
visit  the  houses  of  misery,  and  ‘ 
rescue  the  most  deplorable  objcu 
from  their  melancholy  circumtti 
ces  ;  but  to  extend  our^charity ' 
families  and  societies,  to  s\v« 
whole  towns  and  provinces  with 
the  circle  of  our  benevolence, 
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certainly  to  imitate  that  Being, 
who  is  as  boundless  as  he  is  un- 
weared  in  the  distributions  of  his 
xnunihcence. 

’  What  stronger  enforcement  to 
this  duty  can  we  reasonably  expect 
than  the  most  glorious  example 
that  has  been  mentioned,  which 
!  reaches  out  a  constant  supply  to  in- 
. numerable  worlds,  and  in  most 
■mysterious  methods,  is  ripening  his 
^'ternal  •  purposes  and  schemes  for 
:the  benefit  of  countries  and  king, 
doms  ? 

The  service  of  the  publick  is  a 
large  and  boundless  field,  in  which 
ive  may  freely  expatiate  without 
ihe  danger  of  easily  running  to  an 
Excess  of  benevolence.  Here  the 
v>|no8t  ambitious  patriot  may  allow 
e  reins  to  his  generous  appetite, 
nd  find  a  full  and  ample  exercise 
r  his  noble  powers,  and  with  this 
omfortable  circumstance,  that 
hile  he  is  pursuing  the  most  laud- 
[ble  measures  to  promote  the  wel- 
ire  and  happiness  of  his  country, 
is  applause  will  rise  in  proportion 
his  diligence  and  the  bright  min. 
.‘jjg^iters  of  fame,  will  vigorously  pur- 
pjy  lie  the  hero  through  all  his  enter- 
frizes,  and  only  wait  the  consum- 
fiction  of  his  labours,  to  crown 
,  him  with  a  never  fading  glory. 
What  a  delightful  figure  must 
#ch  a  general  benefactor  make  in 
Je  eyes  of  the  wondering  multi- 
ir  pc  ^  divine  satisfaction 

^  y  ^  mind  shall  follow  him  in  the 
^  of  nis  life,  and  in  the 

-jlDur  of  his  departure,  such  glori- 
prospects  shall  rise  upon  the 
bent  compensate  for 

love  and  generosity.  He  shall 
out  of  the  world  with  the  com- 
rt  of  having  served  his  genera- 
>n  ;  his  country  shall  rise  up  and 
U  him  blessed,  and  in  the  mo- 
t  of  his  expiration,  he  shall  be 
knee,  Into  the  Divine  presence 


with  a.  Well  done  good  and  faithful 
servant. 
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FOR  THE  EMERALD. 

ON  ELOCUTION. 

AMONG  the  numerous  projects 
which  the  conceit,  or  wnsdom  oi 
speculative  men  have  offered  for 
the  improvement  of  education,  in 
which  the  most  decided  opposition 
of  sentiment  frequently'  prevails, 
there  are  certain  principles  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  instruction,  which  have  al¬ 
ways  received  commendation.  In¬ 
deed  the  conflict  of  sentiment  agi¬ 
tates  the  mode  rather  than  the 
principle  of  education  ;  whether  it 
should  be  public  or  private,  clas¬ 
sical  or  mathematic^,  scholastic 
or  gentlemanly.  But  though  ma¬ 
ny  eminent  writers  have  employed 
much  study,  and  written  long 
treatises  on  the  subject,  perhaps 
there  is  not  one  who  has  not  com¬ 
mended  in  unequivocal  terms,  the 
cultivation  of  elocution,  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  nice  and  discrim¬ 
inating  taste.  The  germ  of  taste 
isperhaps  implanted  in  every  mind, 
and  its  effects  depend  peculiarly 
upon  culture.  'lUie,  first  impres¬ 
sions  of  taste  are  shewn  in  our 
childish  admiration  of  pictures,  and 
the  like  ;  and  our  more  refined 
notions,  result  from  comparisons 
and  observations,  often  made  and 
long  continued.  For  we  do  not 
discover  the  defects  of  any  compo¬ 
sition  or  specimen  of  arts,  the  first 
time  we  observe  it.  The  imagin¬ 
ation  is  so  completely  filled  with  the 
first  impression  which  is  made  upon 
it,  that  the  remarks  upon  its  defi- 
ciences  or  redundancies,  can  be  only 
the  result  of  after  study.  Few  men, 
when  firstwitnessing  the  representa- 
tionofaplay,  are  so  little  attentive  to. 
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the  general  illusion  of  the  scene,  as  |  the  most  efficient  means  for  41 
to  make  important  critical  remarks  proper  cultivation  of  taste,  on 
with  respect  to  the  drfects  of  the  ^  which  propriety  of  pronunciation 


performers.  Taste,  for  its  im-  j  most  esKntially  depends.  For, 
provement,  depends  so  much  upon  however  well  a  reader  may  under, 
experience,  and  the  observation  of  \  stand  the  meaning  of  his  subject,^ 
excellences,  that  it  may  almost  be  ‘  unless  he  has  at  command,  thel 
said  hardly  to  have  reference  to  '  toMs  in  which  his  ideas  can  be  most* 
any  original  principle,  or  faculty,  forcibly  conveyed,  he  never  wiUL 
Let  us  now  see  what  relation  persuade  his  hearer,  and  alway,!  ^ 
the  subject  of  elocution  bears  to  !  will  fail  of  the  object  he  may  pro-j 
an  exquisite  cultivation  of  taste.  '  pose  to  himself.  Nay,  even  the^l 
Elocution  is  the  art  of  speaking  j  very  authors  of  productions  have:  I 


with  force,  grace,  and  propriety 
,The  obvious  intention  in  the 
utterance  of  language,  is  to  con¬ 
vey  in  the  clearest  and  most 
forcible  manner,  the  ideas  which 
the  words  represent.  To  do 
this,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
words  should  be  pronounced  ;  but 
that  intimate  connection  of  tone 
and  sentiment  should  be  conveyed, 
which  every  person  must  have  wit- 
.  nessed  in  our  best  public  declaim- 
ers.  When  I  tell  a  man  “  he  is 
honest,”  I  may  intend  to  convey 
an  '  imputation  on  his  honesty. 
Now  this  can  only  be  done  by 
peculiarity  of  tone  ;  which  by  its 
ability,  entirely  to  reverse  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  an  expression,  evidently 
proves  the  existence  of  a  language 
in  sound.  On  the  contrary,  he  who, 
in  undertaking  to  pronounce  a 
splendid  or  pathetic  passage, shovild 
merely  utter  the  words  without 
enforcing  them  by  their  peculiar 
accentuation  and  tones,  would  fa¬ 
tigue  or  disgust  the  mind  by  im¬ 
pressing  on  it  only  vague  or  im¬ 
proper  images.  The  attainment, 
however,  of  this  art  of  elocution, 
or  capacity  of  making  a  perfect 
coincidence  in  tones,  manner,  and 
language,  of  every  important  pas¬ 
sage,  must  depend  upon  the  living 
voice,  and  not  upon  written  in¬ 
struction.  An  attention  *  to  the 
best  models,  has  been  found  to  be 


been  unable  to 
propriety.  1 1  is 


read  them  with 
well  known  that 
Thomson  could  not  read  his  ow^ 
seasons.  Home  his  own  Dougla  s 
Voltaire  his  own  dramas,  and  eves 
Shakespeare  could  never  aspire  tn 
a  higher  character  than  the  ghr!:| 
in  Hamlet — On  the  other  hanJ 
we  find  very  tolerable  readers  il 
have  but  little  ability  in  other  rc 
spects  ;  which  proves  sufficient!? 
that  it  is  the  eloquence  of  tone  an: 
cadence,  and  not  altogether  cotr. 
prehension  which  makes  the  perieej 
speaker.  Look  at  our  pub! 
speakers,  whether  in  the  desk,  t’r 
senate  or  the  bar,  and  where  shi! 
we  find  an  eloquent  reader,  or  dt 
claimer. — It  w*ould  be  absurd  r  1  consi 
detract  from  their  merit  or  abilir  i  there 
because  they  cannot  read  the  Bibfl  the  e 
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or  the  Church  prayers  with  pr 
priety  or  feeling,  or  pronounce 
oration  with  its  complete  effect. 

The  interests  of  govemmer- 
science,  and  religion,  therefore,  as 
not  only  in  a  moral,  but  a  pi  art' 
cal  view,  intimately  connect: 
with  the  cultivation  of  our 
Taste,  in  the  delivery  of  languaf 
isyas  improvable  as  taste  in  t! 
judgment  of  painting  ;  both 
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pend  upon  cultivation.  It  is  salihe  al 


by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that 
had  fully  reached  to  half  his  u 
mate  perfection  in  portrait  pair, 
ing,  before  he  was  able  to  appr^ 
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ciate  the  beauties  of  the  best  mas¬ 
ters.  Indeed,  he  for  a  long  time 
viewed  them  -  with  indiflFerence  ; 
but  time,  and  maturer  knowledge 
discovered  new  beauties  ;  and  per¬ 
fection  once  felt,  produced  in  him¬ 
self  more  meritorious  exertions. 

In  a  country  like  ours  where  the 
eloquent  man  is  an  idol  of  the 
.public  worship,  it  is  strange  that 
propriety  of  reading .  and  pronun¬ 
ciation  should  not  be  sought  after 
with  unquenchable  desire.  It  is 
not  only  a  public  advantage,  but 
a  private  satisfaction.  Its  effects 
result  in  conversation,  in  every¬ 
day  reading  ;  and  the  most  famil¬ 
iar  occurrences  of  society.  The 
man  who  converses  with  fluency, 
and  without  uttering  provincial¬ 
isms,  is  often  pronounced  a  gentle¬ 
man,  before  he  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  unfold  his  character,  fam¬ 
ily,  or  disposition.  A  handsome 
person  and  carriage.  Lord  Bacon 
V,  declared  to  be  a  letter  of  recom- 
i  mendation  to  a  man  ;  but  in  order 
to  confirm  the  favourable  impres¬ 
sion,  he  must  speak  with  elegance, 
and  avoid  colloquial  barbarisms  ; 
or  his  letter  is  of  no  use,  and  is 
considered  a  forgery.  We  are, 
therefore,  very  much  in  favor  of 
( the  establishment  of  Mr.  Fennell’s 
school  of  elocution,  and  delivery. 
That  it  has  become  fashionable  to 
attend  it,  is  honorable  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  ladies  of  Boston,  and 
i  we  can  only  give  our  most  hearty 
^good  wishes,  both  for  its  present 
^prospects  and  lasting  importance. 


The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at 
his  death,  left  to  his  great  rival. 
Prince  Eugene,  the  sword  which 
lETiphe  always  wore.  The  Prince  view- 
l|jed  the  present  with  glistening  eyes  ; 

and,  brandishing  the  sword  in  the 
jjair,  exclaimed,  “  This  is  the  blade 
I  had  my  eye  on  through  the  whole 
of  this  long  war.” 


THE  MEDLET. 


**  Jucundum  nihil  est,  quod  non  re€cit 
varietas.*’ 


ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED, 

HOW  TO  BE  A  GENIUS. 

GENIUS  is  •wayward.*  Quit 
therefore  the  occupation  you  have 
selected  for  life,  the  pursuit,  in 
which  alone,  you  can  be  useful,  for 
idle  dissipation  -in  frivolous  em¬ 
ployment,  for  what  is  useless  in  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  pernicious  in  example  ! 
Genius  is  without princtpk.\  Look 
down  then  with  splendid  contempt 
on  the  dulncss  of  rectitude,  lest, 
from  any  one  instance  of  honora¬ 
ble  conduct,  it  might  be  suspected 
that  principle  was  without  genius. 
Run  through  the  decalogue  to 
learn  only  what  constitutes  the 
breach  of  a  commandment,  and 
study  law  merely  to  be  informed 
when,  “  unwhipt  of  justice,”  to  vi¬ 
olate  its  precepts  !  G  e  n  i  u  s  is  eccen  - ' 
tric.\  Fly  therefore,  w  ith  a  force, 
neither  God  nor  nature  can,  with¬ 
out  a  miracle,  resist  from  the  do¬ 
mestic  fire-side,  the  centre  that  at¬ 
tracts  common  hearts !  By  this 
you  will  gain  one  advantage. 
When  pursued  by  the  hell-hounds 
of  justice,  no  uncommon  case  for 
the  raggedness  of  wit,  you  may, 
safe  from  all  danger  of  arrest,  hide 
at-home.  Genius  is  unnatural. § 
Leave  the  wife  of  your  bosom,  and 
the  offspring  of  your  loins  to  waste 
time,  treasure  and  talents  in  the 
midnight  and  noon-day  pestilence 
of  meretricious  companions  !  Ge- 

*  Sec  an  inscription  recently  published 
for  the  tomb  of  Chattcrton. 

I  The  life  of  Savage. 

1“  It  shines  eccentric  as  a  comet's  blaze.*' 

§  Milton,  and  his  wife  and  daughters. 
Not,  however,  that  the  exhortation  ap¬ 
plies  at  all  to  him. 
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of  nicretricious  companions  !  Ge¬ 
nius  is  a  cowart/»ll  To  this  re¬ 
mark,  there  is  indeed  one  excep¬ 
tion.  Camoens  enjoys  a  solitude 
of  fame,  illustrious  for  valor  and 
verse,  heroic  in  life  as  in  numbers. 
But  follow  the  rhyming  multitude! 
control  not  the  nervots  system.  It 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
^lonx)  of  the  poet.  The  delicacy  of 
taste  would  be  impaired.  The 
tremulousness  of  sensibility,  and  re~ 
Jinements  of  feelings  would  be  at  an 
-  end.  Have,  therefore,  horror  at  a 
horsenvhip  that  power  in  mechanics, 
which  quickens  perception,  so  that 
not  even  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
himself  can  have  been  “  better  a- 
ble  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
word,”  drubbings  to  any  crowned 
head  in  Europe.  Lastly,  make 
your  “  acquaintance  infamy^*'  and 
your  “  touch  pohon  /”  Be  remarka¬ 
ble  for  a  fatality  of  friendship,  more 
deadly  than  the  direst  enmity. 

Let  virtue  die  in  your  presence,  i 
and  innocence  perish  at  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  your  coming  !  Make  eve- 
^  ry  man  shun  your  company,  as 
disgrace,  and  every  woman,  as  ru¬ 
in  !  Then,  if  you  should  not,  like 
most  poets, gain  renow’n  from  those 
who  live  after  you,  you  will  be 
sure,  like  them,  to  meet  contempt 
from  those  who  live  with  you.  But 
mind  not  the  present  age  !  Bards 
trust  to. posthumous  discernment. 
Your  character 'will  thus  be  com- 
plese. '  Genius  is  not  for  the  liv¬ 
ing,  but  the  dead»  It  is  its  fate 
to  be  despised  by  cotemporaries. 
It  vainly  seeks  its  reward  from 
posterity. 

In  one  word,  be  all  this  !  And 
rest  assured,  that,  w'hether  damned 
to  fame  or  not, 

II  It  is  here  rather  delicate  to  call  names. 
%ut  the  memory  of  the  classical  reader 
will  supply  instances  innumerable  to  sup¬ 
port  this  position. 


r 


There  is  a  way 9  you  “  tnust  be  damneii  n.., 

for  this  !”  ^  ^ 

-  ^  jr 

»  1  .Tl 

Elegy  written  in  the  Tower ^by  Johri 
Harington,rojj/ffir//to#rA  thePrin. 
cess  Elizabeth,  in  1554.  Fran 
the  Third  VoL  ^Nugse  Antiquj 


The  lyfe  is  long  that  lothsomely  dothtj 
last, 

The  doleful  days  draw  slowly  to 
date ;  ^ 

The  present  pange  or  painful  plagut  • 
scarce  past, 

But  some  new  greif, still  green, doth  mar'' 
our  state. 


of 

Cl 

So  sp 


In  all  we  find  midsr  this  world’s  ston?./ 


and  stryfe. 

Sure  death  is  sweete,  that  shortythe 
a  life. 


The  pleasauQte  years  that  some  so  sw 
elye  runne, 

The  merrie  dales  to  end  so  faste  th 

fleete,  f  hat  < 

The  riot-night  which  day  draws  on 

soone,  p 

The  happie  hours  which  more  do 

than  meete  ‘jB'om 

Do  all  consume  lyke  snow  kyss'd  by  t: 

sunne,  ei 

And  death  soon  ends  all  that  Vain  1;  | 

begunne.  Ris.  qi 

Death  is  a  porte  whereby  we  pass  to  jrf  4 
Lyfe  is  a  lake  that  drownethe  all  !  Qf 

payne ;  ^ 

Death  is  so  dear  it  killeth  all  annoye, ,  ] 

Lyfe  is  so  lewd  that  all  it  yeiids  is  vay.  ^ 
For,  as  by  lyfe  to  bondage  man  i 
broughte, 

Even  so  by  deathe  all  freedom  too  v 

wroughte.  ^ 


A  gentleman  asking  Mr.  Pitt ; 
the  close  of  the  late  West  min -t 
election,  if  he  did  not  think  it  ^ 
tonishing  how  so  many  foxes* 
could  be  collected  aa  he  saw  in  tl 
hats  of  Mr.  Fox’s  friends-—*  Whe 
is  the  wonder?*  replied  the. you 
statesman,  with  the  utmost  viv.i 
ty  ;  *  do  you  not  know  that  th* 
has,  within  these  six  weeks,  h 
at  least  one  fox  njn  down  in  t 
ery  borough  throughout  the  ki 
dom 
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j  Ducri^Hom  q/  Satan* t Descent  in  a  stor^ 
my  Gust  to  the  infernal  Regions* 
From  Calvary  ;  or,  The  Death 
of  Christ,  a  Poem  by  Richard 
>  Cumberland,  Esq* 

^  So  spake  the  parting  fiend,  in  hit  last 
,  hour 

Prophetic,  father  though  he  were  of  1  jet: 

~  ITo  him  the  inferior  daemon  answer  none 
.  Attempted,  but  in  ghafUy  silence  fiood 
-Gazing  with  horror  on  hitcheiftain's  face 
That  chang’d  all  hues  by  fitt,as  .when  the 
north, 

With  nitrous  Tapourt  chang’d, convulsive 
{hoots 

ft’s  fiery  da|ts  athwart  the  trembling 

i  Making  heav’n’t  vault  a  canopy  of 

blood ; 

i  So  o’er  the  visage  of  the  exorcit’s  fiend 
Alternate  gleams  like  meteors  came  and 
i  went ; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  beat  his  breaft, 
That  quick  and  (hortwith  lab’ring  pulses 
inf  heav’d. 

('One  piteous  look  he  upward  turn’d,  one 
sigh 

i  lAom  his  sad  heart  he  fain  had  sent  to 
f  t  >S  heav*n, 

ere  the  hopeless  messenger  coUld 
I;  ■  leave 

L  Eii*  quiv’ring  lips,  by  sudden  impulse 

1  fie  finds  himself  uplifted  from  the  earth ; 
ifiis  azure  wings,  to  sooty  black  now 
p  f  chang’d, 

.  I|  wide  expanse  from  either  shoulder 
j  stretch 

flight  involuntary  :  Up  he  springs 
^  ^^hirl’d  in  afiery  vortex  round  and  round: 
when  the  Lybian  wilderness  caught 

||  sandy  pillar  by  the  edding  winds 
Muves  norrible,  the  grave  of  man  and 
***^^‘t*  beast; 

it  slim  thus  ascendi^E  the  fork’d  light  *ning 
(a  i  smites  < 

tiJl’ sidelong  voliey^vrhilst  loud  thunders 

V  .-A 

echeing-vault  ;  when  all  at  once 

J  behold! 

iv<t  Vught  in  the  stream  of  an  impetuous 
thc'il  gust  . 

it*  mid-air, swift  on  the  level  wing 
^hvrard  he  shoots,  and  like  a  comet 
‘  ^  leaves 

‘'"&ng  fiery  track  behind,  speeding  his 
T '  conrse 


Straight  to  the  reliiks  of  Chaos  and  old 
Night, 

Hell-bound  and  to  Tartarean  darkness 
doom’d. 

Decayed  Memory. 

Theodore  Beza,  during  the  last 
six'  years  of  his  life,  lost  all  recol¬ 
lection  of  present  objects  and  pres¬ 
ent  subjects,  but  retained  correctly 
early  impressions,  .particularly  lit¬ 
erary  compositions. 

Being  visited  by  a  friend,  he  re¬ 
peatedly  forgot  what  they  were 
talking  of,  and  seeing  his  old  asso¬ 
ciate  about  to  leave  him,  with  a 
melancholy  conviction  that  his  fac¬ 
ulties  were  irrecoverably  impaired, 
Beza  'requested  him  to  sit  a  little 
longer,  and  soon  after  repeated  to 
him  a  large  portion  of  the  Pslams 
of  David  in  Hebrew,  and  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  Greek. 

This  well-authenticated  fact  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  theory, 
that  impressions  made  on  wax 
while  it  is  so/tf  are  deeper  and  more 
durable,  than  those  indented  on  it 
when-it  has  acquired  a  harder  sur¬ 
face. 

ON  WIT. 

The  letters  of  Lord  Littleton 
contain  the  following  elegant  re¬ 
marks  on  wit. 

“  Your  string  of  modem  wits  is 
not  worth  a  beadsman’s  rosary. 
The  aery  of  wit  is  passed.  There 
are  not  half  a  score  of  men  in  the 
kingdom  who  deserve  that  title  j 
and  the  rising  world  give  no  hopes 
of  its  restoration. — The  tree  that 
bears  such  fruit  is  blasted.  Do  me 
the  favor,  I  beseech  you,  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  a  man  of  wit,  and 
one  who  makes  you  laugh.  The 
repetition  of  an  old  tale,  a  grimace, 
a  blunder,  the  act  of  laughter  in 
another,  or  even  a  serious  look,  may 
c^l^the  muscular  convulsion;  but 
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wit  is  not  levelled  so  much  at  the 
muscles  as  at  the  heart,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  sometimes  smile  when  there 
is  not  a  single  wrinkle  upon  the 
cheek.  How  it  could  ever  enter  in¬ 
to  your  head  to  think  Chase  Price 
a  wit,  puzzles  and  perplexes  me. 
He  has  no  more  pretensions  to  it 
than  he  has  to  grace.  He  is  a 
good-humored,  jolly  buffoon,  that 
writes  a  bawdy  song,  and  sings  it; 
says  things  that  nobody  but  him¬ 
self  would  choose  to  say  ;  and  does 
things  that  nobody  besides  would 
choose  to  do.  Do  you  think,  when 
Bolingbrokey  Swift,  Arhuthmt,  Pope, 
&c.  &c.  were  assembled  together, 
that  the  conversation  of  such  a 
bright  constellation  of  men  was  like 
the  ribaldry  of  Mr.  Price  ?  Their 
wit  did  riot  consist  in  roaring  a 
bawdy  catch,  &c.  it  was  the  feast 
of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  'soul. 
The  flashes  of  imagination  adorn¬ 
ed  and  gave  brilliance  to  the  high 
discourse:  wisdom  was  inliveiied, 
and  not  wounded,  by  their  wit ; 
and,  among  them,  the  herd  of 
laughter-loving  fools  would  not 
have  found  a  single  grin  to  console 
them-  If  I  were  to  sing  one  of 
Mr.  Price's  ballads,  or  to  repeat 
one  of  his  stories,  you  would  re¬ 
ceive  I  fear, but  little  pleasure  from 
the  exhibition,  because  1  could  not 
give  them  the  accompaniments  of 
noise  and  grimace,which  form  their 
principle  merit :  and,  perhaps,  be- 
besides  my  deficiency  in  acting  my 
part,  I  might  produce  the  enter¬ 
tainment  an  hour  too  soon.  But  | 
wit  may  be  repeated  by  any  one  at  | 
any  time,  and,  I  believe,  in  almost  ! 
any  language,  with  satisfaction  and  j 
success :  time  may  drown  it  in  ob-  j 
livion,  but  cannot  alter  its  nature  : 
as  long  as  it  is  remembered  it  will  | 
please — ^while  the  facetious  exhibi-  ' 
tions  of  a  boon  companion  will 
scarce  survive  his  funeral.  Bat^ 
proceed  in  your  catalogue. 


Charles  Fox  is  highly  gifted  j 
his  talents  are  of  a  very  superior 
nature  :  and,  in  my  opinion,  Fitz. 
Patrick  is  scarcely  behind  him.  In 
the  article  of  colloquial  merit,heis, 
at  least,  his  equal :  but  they  neither 
of  them  possess  that  Attick  charac¬ 
ter,  which,  while  it  corrects,  givei 
strength  to  imagination,  and,  while 
it  governs,  gives  dignity  to  wit 
The  late  Earl  of  Bath  and  Mr. 
Charles  Townshend  were  blessed 
with  no  inconsiderable  share  of  it; 
and  it  is  an  intemperate  vivacity  r; 
genius  which  confounds  it  in  Mr 
Edmund  Burke.— Buttheman  wh; 
is  in  the  most  perfect  possesion  c: 
it,  has  figured  in  so  high  a  line  r 
publick  life,  as  to  prevent  the  atte 
lion  of  mankind  from  leaving  h, 
greater  qualities  to  consider  his  pr 
j  vate  and  domestic  character : 
mean  Lord  Chatham,  whose  fami.^ 
iar  conversation  is  only  to  be 
celled  by  his  publick  eloquena 
Perhaps  Lord  Mansfield  was  bor.L 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  wii] 
every  Attick  disposition  ;  but  tb. 
shackles  of  a  law-education  xj 
profession,  and  some  other  circur 
stances  which  I  need  not  mentia, 
have  formalized,  and,  in  some  ^ 
gree,  repressed  the  brilliance  of  b 
genius.  With  respect  to  this  grei 
man,  I  cannot  but  pathetically  \ 
postrophize  with  Pope, 

**How  tweet  an  Ovid  was  in  Murray  lost^ 

George  Selwyn  is  very  superi| 
to  Chase  Price,  but  very  inferr 
to  Charles  Townshend ;  agali 
whom,  however,  he  used,  as  I  a 
told,  continually  to  get  the  laugi 
but  this  proves  nothing  ;  for  goc 
humored  George  Bodens  woe 
have  gained  the  prize  from  thi 
both  in  the  article  of  creati: 
laugeter.  I  may  be  wrong,  perha; 
but  it  has  ever  appeared  to  fl 
that  Mr.  Selwyn's  faculty  of  ’•cp: 
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Iff  U  mechanical,  and  arises  more 
from  habit  th^  from  genius.  It 
would  be  a  miserable  business  in¬ 
deed,  if  a  man.  who  had  been  play¬ 
ing  upon  words  for  so  many  years, 
should  not  have  atuined  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  commanding  them  at  his 
pleasure. 

The  gibes  and  jests>  that  are 
wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar, 
jproihote  the  ctearful  purposes  of 
convivial  society,  but  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  Attick 
conversation  which  is  the  highest 
enjoyment  of  the  human  intellect. 
—Wit,  believe  me,  is  almost  ex¬ 
tinct  ;  and  I  will  tell  you,  among 
other  reasons,  why  I  think  so ; 
because  no  one  seems  to  have  any 
idea  of  what  wit  is,  or  who  deserves 
the  title  of  it.  To  think  Iktle,  talk 
of  drefy  thing,  and  doubt  of  noth¬ 
ing  ;  to  use  only  the  external  parts 
the  soul,  and  cultivate  the  sur- 
^Jface,  as  it  were,  c£  the  judgment ; 
0  be  happy  in  expression,  to  have 
n  agreeable  Fancy,  an  easy  and  re¬ 
ed  conversation,  and  to  be  able 
to  please,  without  acquiring  es- 
iem  ;  to  be  bom  with  the  equiv- 
ral  talent  of  t  ready  apprehension, 
id,  on  that  account,  to  think  one^s 
self  above  reflection ;  to  fly  from 
)bject  to  object,  without  gaining  a 
^rfect  knowledge  of  any  ;  to  gath¬ 
er  hastily  all  the  flowers,  and  nev- 
allow  the  fruit  time  to  arrive  at 
laturity  :  all  these,  collected  to- 
;eiher,  form  a  faint  picture  of 
?hat  the  generality  of  people,  in 
Ihis  age,  are  pleased  to  honour 
nth  the  name  of  wit.  I  again  re- 
it,  that  true  wit  is  expiring,  and 
^reat  talents  also. 


ha 


OF  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

1  have  often  thought,  that  the 
lanners  of  our  better  sort  of  peo¬ 
ple  (as  by  curtesy  they  are  called) 
light  be  well  traced  from  the 
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public  advertisements  ;  and  could 
wish,  that  some  little  vir/*-man, 
just  equal  to  the  work,  would  exert 
himself  to  make  a  collection  of 
those  which  are  the  most  charac- 
teristical  Fielding  has  preserved, 
in  his  T.  J.  xiii.  5,  an  advertisement 
of  Broughton’s  for  Lectures  upon 
Boxing,  dated  Feb.  1, 1747;  doubt¬ 
less,  with  a  view  of  letting  poster¬ 
ity  see,  6000  years  hence,  what  civ¬ 
ilized,  humane,  and  polished  per¬ 
sons  the  Christians- of  these  primi¬ 
tive  ages  were.  Other  advcrtise- 
!  ments  might  equally  serve  this 
curious  purpose.  The  same  Field¬ 
ing  mentions  a  “  Mrs.  Hussey,  a 
celebrated  mantua-maker  in  the 
Strand,  famous  for  setting  off*  the 
shapes  of  women,”  and  so  forth  ; 
put  does  not  say  that  she  advertis¬ 
ed. — “  Foreign  Pt^rfumeryy  by  Abry 
perfumer  to  the  Countess  of 
Artois,”  who  offers  at  the  same 
time  ( dog-cheap)  a  vast  number  of 
things,  wherewith  to  mend  the  hu* 
man  form  divine,  and  among  others, 
the  Creme  de  Beaute  :  my  comfort, 
however,  is,  that  in  the  very  same 
Paper,  19  May  178.5,  was  adver¬ 
tised  L)r.  Watts’s  Improvement  of 
the  Mind. — “  Harrison  begs  to  in¬ 
form  the  ladies,that  he  has  invented 
a  summer-cushion,  entirely  diff'er- 
ent  from  any  thing  yet  thought  of. 
Some  very  fine  essence  oi  rose, 
orange,  and  jessamin  pomades,  on¬ 
ly  a  few  days  from  Paris,  Hir. 
summer-rouge  at  I  r.  6  d.  per  pot . 
30  May  1785.”  This  hair-dressei  * 
who  was  lately  a  journeyman  only, 
has  now  (as  I  am  told)  besides  a 
splendid  town-house,  a  villa  and  a 
carriage. 

The  stile  of  these  advertisements 
also  is  often  as  singular  as  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  them.  Mons.  Vestris,  in  a 
MomiUg  Chronicle,  May  1784,  ad* 
dresses  himself,  upon  the  subject  of 
his  movements  to  a  judic.-oui  aT.d. 
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generous  public.  Generous  perhaps  the  way,  this  curiosity  amon^  the 
may  be  borne  with,  because  the  ladies  to /rv  the  nature  of  their  scnsa^ 
cfpithet  is  given  to  every  fool  who  thms  need  not  be  encouraged  by 
squanders  his  money  ;  but  it  is  a  Mr.  Lunardi  ;  it  being  hkeiy  to 
downrightabuse  andprostitution  of  lead  them  into  perils  enough,  with, 
the  K.QTm  judicious i  when  it  respects  out  risking  their  necks  in  hi;-  bal. 
such  objects,  as  make  the  amuse-  l'>on.  v 


ment  (I  had  almost  sa  d  the  busl-  The  following  advertisement  isHju 
ness)  of  our  better  sort.  The  Dane-  of  a  more  serious  cast,  and  fromB^e 
ing  Dogs!  The  Learned  Pig!  The  which  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  tooBsti 
Learned  Fox  !  General  Jacioo  !  isfe,  strong  a  trait  of  our  manners  mayBda 
*  I  one  day  asked  u  by  drawn.  “  Mom.  Post,  AprilB  ' 
-  delicate  thing  of  the  ton,  whether  he  1785.  Ladies  or  gentlemen  pos.|Ewa 
would  not  see  this  famous  monkey  i  sessed  of  estates  or  incomes  for 
carried  to  the  masquerade?  ''‘LahV^  \  desirous  of  raising  money  bygraritBjro 
says  he  mincingly,  and  affecting  |  of  annuities  either  for  their  ownot^l^ 
horror,  “  /Ac  brute  comet  too  near  us  :**  j  the  lives  of  others— clergymen  oiifc| 
as  if  this  human  ninny  could  pos^i-  |  their  livings — officers  on  their  pullhe 
blybe  degraded  by  theresemblance. '  — or  persons  of  any  description— 

Near  us  T*  replied  I  ;  “  why,  he  may  be  accomm  oda’^ed  on  thtBhis 
is  to  at  least  half  of  his  ad-  most  liberal  terms,  by  applyin^B  ne 

mirers.”  But  to  proceed.  |  to  —  ”  I  very  sincerely  wish,  ikii»Ir. 

“  April  1785,  Mr.  Lepicq,  after  i  the  author  of  this  advertisemenftres 
so  many  proofs  of  the  public's  par- 1  may  come  to  be  hanged.;  and  ehalH  I 
tiality  to  him,  finds  his  feelings  \  conclude  with  another,  which  'vii|lo  re 
truly  nverpoTvered  by  their  patron-  open  a  more  pleasing  prospect 
age,”£53*c.  1  wi^h,wiih  all  my  heart,  I  many  of  my  readers, — to  all  (f^eda 
that  the  public  would  be  more  com-  presume)  within  the  bills  of  morfjtern 
passionate  and  tender  to  the i  taiiiy.  “  Wood's  Coffee-hou''e''^asi 
of  Mr.  Lepicq.  Even  Mr.  Lunar- 1  Covent  Garden,7'f//?7XJ?.  Thr^^app 
di  has  not  escaped  this  affect:^iion  j  fine  turtles  (Jressed  this  day  in  th’  |nd 
in  the  style  of  his  advertisements.  |  highest  perfection.  Families  mif  ind 
“  Mr.  Lunardi  is  peculiarly  hap-  be  supplied  with  any  quantity, 
py  in  experiencing,  that  the  attach-  |  any  part  of  town  or  country. 
ment  of  the  public  to  him  is  in  uni^  continue  dressing  every  day  dui  IrBith  < 
son  with  his  feelings  and,  March  the  season.  N.  B.  Some  very  dlis  pe 
1785,  w'c  are  told,  that  “  certain  lively  turtle  to  be  disposed  of."  (infav 
ladies  mean  to  try  the  nature  of  their  — —  ■h'ii’ri 

sensations^  by  ascending  a  few  yards  j  Robert  Burton.  Jj-mns 

in  MV.  Lunardi’s  balloon."  By!  Or,  as  he  chose  raffier  to  he  caliche  m 

I  according  to  the  prevalent  whim  I# 

•  ThmTrmcuIo  m  Sh»lcespe.«, taking  ^  DetnocritUi  Junior  ;  bofe  , 

Mnglandno'w,  iiid  had  but  this  fish  painted, ;  ^tLindley,  in  Leicestershire,  in  ^ 
not  a  holiday  fool  thtre,h\xx.  would  give  a  j  thousand  five  hundred  and 


not  a  holiday  fool  there,  but  would  give  a 


TAfr#  would  this  monster  fix,  and  a  student  of  Merton  c* 


piece  of  stiver.  There  would  this  monster 
make  a  man  ;  any  strange  beast  there 
makes  a  man,**  life, ;  and,  which  it  very 
remarkable,  the  class  of  people,  who 
most  waste  their  money  upon  rarities  of 
this  kind,  are  usually  the  loudest  in  their 
.  clamours  against  taxations. 


in  ;  any  strange  beast  there  lege,  Oxford,  where  Dr.  Sancr«#ll  spe 
‘  and,  which  It  very  afterwards  an  archbishop,  was 

tutor.  r.  *"* 


Burton  is  described  in  the 
lowing  words,  by  one  of  his  bit- 
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raphers  ;  “  An  exact  mathemati¬ 
cian,  a  curious  calculator  of  nativi¬ 
ties,  a  thorough  paced  philologist, 
and  an  intelligent  survey  or  of  lands, 
a  devourer  ofauthorsja  melancholy 
yet  humorous  man,  merry,  facete^ 
and  although  advanced  in  years,  a 
juvenile  companion ;  readily  and 
dexterously.iriterlarding  his  discour¬ 
se,  with  verses  and  sentences  from 
classical  authors.'* 

<  The  attention  of  literary  men 

•  was  fixed  on  Burton,  by  the  liber- 

S  '  al  praise  which  Dr.  Johnson  thought  | 
:^t^)roper  to  bestow  on  his  “  Anato- 
ViJny  of  Melancholy.” 

•  p  Many  pt-nons  complained  when 
iv  )he  book  was  sought  after,  that 
—  they  could  not  procure  a  copy  of 
U  4hls  eccentric  production,  of  which 

ft  new  edition  has  been  printed  by 
rit  Mr.  Nichols,  since  my  former  im- 

Ci'. 

I  have  attempted  several  times 


tinguished  for  their  mtereit  and  splen¬ 
dor  !— the  grand  pageant  of  the  Four  Sta^ 
jwi.— the  scene  of  the  tiniing  ted\  and 
that  of  the  mag;ic  cavern^  which  is  the  tern* 
pie  of  the*’  tVooiJ~Demom.*'—‘A%ti  legenda¬ 
ry  romance,  and  theatric  spectacle,  con- 
biuing  all  the  aids  of  dialogue,  music, 
pantomime,  and  scenery,  it  takes  prece¬ 
dence  of  every  other  production  of  the 
same  species. — We  have  no  doubt  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  producinK*  it  on  our  stage,  as  it 
is  now  suggesred,with  all  its  concomitant 
advantages  of  decoration,  will  be  amply 
reimbursed,  by  the  liberal  curiosity, 
which  will  incite  all  classes  of  the  pubbe 
to  see  it. 


tvilllo  read  it,  but  was  perpetually  dis- 

1 1: ' 


im'ELLIGEliCE, 

bORj-lGN. 

In  ploughing  a  field  at  Flaxton,  near 
Lobster  House,  between  York  and 
Malton,  a  lead  box  was  lately  turned 
up  which  contained  about  300  small 
Saxon  silver  coins,  in  high  preserva¬ 
tion,  some  silver  rings,  and  pieces  of 
spurs.  I'he  box  appeared  to  have 
been  before  struck  by  the  plough,  as 
it  was  somew’hat  broken,  and  it  is 


...  I  supposed  that  in  consequence,  part 

listed  with  crude  fancies,  verbose  ;  ^..ntents  had  been  dispersed. 

r pedantry,  dull  commonplace,  and  j  jn  excavating  the  new'  canal,  near 


nw^^UiTiHl  quotation, 
lUs^’TlcviNing  repetition  ; 


spun  out  m  un- 
iJcHNing  repetition  ;  it  has  seldom 
liia  Jappened  that  I  wa-  more  fatigued, 
i  tK  j|ud  so  anxious  to  close  a  book  ; 
rrii;  |nd  I  impute  the  sentence  of  ap- 
y,  r  Jfobrition'pronounced  on  it  by  Dr. 
% 


the  Red-c»ifi  house,  Bristol,  the  work¬ 
men  have  discovered  a  great  number 
of  oak  trees,  about  fifteen  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Somt  of 
them  are  as  much  as  three  f^t  in  di¬ 
ameter  ;  on  being  exposed  to  the  at- 
.  ino&phere,  the  outside  peels  ofi,  and 

)ri,  to  Burton's  chiming  in  *  moulders  away,  but^^e  heart  is  so 
Liiii'  Ifilli  some  favorite  opinion,  or  to  |  firm  and  sound,  that  several  of  the 
y  fii  perusing  the  work  at  a  moment  pieces  have  been  manufactured  into 


■nfavourable  to  critical  sagacity  ; 
i^rnilar  to  that  in  which  he  con- 
I#  rnned  Dr.  Watts,  and  exalted 
alV  muse  of  Black  more, 
tlim 

THEATRICAL  NOTICE. 

.,3  We  understand,  the  celebrated  Mclo- 

aHji  * 

called  the  **  IVood' Demon  ;  or,  the 
n  i  baj  Struck  is  in' preparation  and 
I^CTL^lfcll  speedilv  be  performed,  at  the  the- 
S5  London,  its  fame  and  success 

Me, without  a  pArraliel.  Crowded  hous- 
^•lave  thronged  to  it,  thro’  a  whole  sea- 
i  .  ifP'  fb®  reviewers  select  three  s<*t*ne8 
prospectus,  which  are  highly  dis- 


h‘Sr,h. 


spokes  and  tables,  w'hich,  in  appear¬ 
ance,  are  not  unlike  taiut  coloured 
mahogany. 
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THS  iMtsALlU 


A*  droop*  th«  wild  roM  on  the  ipny 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MUCH 
LdVED  RELATIVE. 

BT  BDWARO  taSRT^N. 

Shalt  thou«  oh  my  titter !  my  fritnd  ! 

Go  down  to  the  torrowful  cell, 

And  thall  1,  the  tad  pageant  attend, 

And  not  bid  thee  a  lolemn  farewell  ?. 
Yet,  yet,  the  farewell  thall  be  thine 
la  a  strain  thou  vhtt  Wont  to  apprord, 
And  oh  !  while  rememembrance  it  mint, 

1  will  mournfully  cherish  thy  love. 

From  the  world  when  mere  kindred  re¬ 
tire. 

The  wounds  of  the  bosom  toon  heal, 
^ut  when  those  we  delight  in  expire. 

To  tVe  heart's  deep  recettet  we  fe^ 

Ah !  Bessy,  tho*  life's  chequer'd  way. 
Thou  wert  never  unmindful  of  me, 

Hor  do  I  remember  the  day. 

When  I  felt  not  affection  for  thee. 

How  memory  recalls  the  sweet  hours, 
When  in  childhood  we  gaily  have 
stroll'd. 

Have  gather’d  the  dew-spangled  flowers. 
Or  adown  the  lov'd  brow  we  have 
roll'd  ; 

And  perchance  when  with  exercise 
warm'd. 

At  we  sat  on  the  earth's  verdant  lap, 
For  thee  the  bark-pipe  I  have  form'd. 

Or  with  rushes  have  made  thee  a  cap. 

When  a  sea-boy  just  'scaped  from  oh 
board, 

Just  'scaped  from  a  pestilent  sky. 

Thy  rapture  rememberance  has  stor'd 
And  the  b^ams  of  thy  dark-laughing 

«ye; 

And  oh  !  when  of  vision  bereft, 

An4  when  science  pronounc'd  the  de¬ 
cree. 

To  my  agonized  soul  there  was  left, 

An  affectionate  soother  in  thee, 

^wat  thus  oh  !  my  sister  !  my  friend ! 

With  our  beings  our  fondness  increas'd; 
Wert  thou  wrong'd,  1  was  proud  to  de¬ 
fend, 

If  I  sorrow'd,  thy  gaiety  ceas'd, 

•  And  when  other  duties  were  known. 
When  our  cares  with  our  little  ones 
grew. 

The  sun  of  our  kindness  still  shone. 

And  no  dark  chilling  iiiisis<cver  knew* 


When  the  clouds  not  a  rain-drop 
stow. 

So  wert  thou  slowly  wither'd  away, 

By  the  hectic's  infuriate  glow. 

And  now  deeply  wome,  yet  serene. 

And  more  softly  than  falls  the  light  § 
leaf,  •  f 

Thou  hast  g^ded  from  life's  flowery  j. 
scene, 

And  o’erwhelm'd  thy  connexions  with  I 
grief.  I 

Ah  !  couldst  thou  thy  partner  descry,  I 
As  he  hangs  o'er  those  pledges  a 
dear, 

Couldst  thou  witness  the  deep-heavi^ 

While  his  cheek  it  bedew'd  withi 
tear ; 

Couldst  thou  pierce  the  deep  folds  of  tht 
heart 

And  thy  relatives  see  undisguis'd. 

Ah  !  Bessy,  the  view  would  impart. 
How  worth  and  how  sweetness  i'* 
priz'd. 

And  now  while  my  tremulous  worn. 

To  these  poor  l^aihleu  eyeballs  ip- 
swell. 

Oh !  let  the  warm  tear  as  it  flows ,  ‘  i 

Be  my  silent,  my  solemn  farewell.  I 
Thou  art  gone— Nearest  friend  of 
heart. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  awful  unknown 
And,  hereafter,  wherever  thou  art, 

Oh  !  may  1,  on  that  region  be  throws 


TBE  WISH*- A  TALB. 

When  Damon  was  with  Celia  playing, 
In  a  snug  room,  and  near  a  1^ ; 
When  both  were  fooling,  andwere  sayk; 

Just  what  came  in  each  other's  head 
Damon  unwittingly  exclaimed, 

1  wish  in  some  large  pathless  wood, 
We  now  were  plac'd,-— a  thing  not  naiB^ 
And  then  my  lovely  Celia  would— 
**  What !"  cried  the  last,  in  a  high  note. 
Between  a  groaning  and  a  hissing; 

**  Docs  the  man  mean  to  cut  my  throat! 
Is  not  here  room  enough  to  kiu  in!"' 
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